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burnt. The funds were down to seventy-nine. The
windows of Apsley House were broken. The Duke of
Newcastle's castle at Nottingham was destroyed by the
mob. Indignation meetings were everywhere convened to
protest against the action of the Lords. An enormous
meeting of one hundred and fifty thousand persons
assembled in Birmingham, and unanimously resolved not
to pay taxes until the Bill was passed. The winter of
1831-32 was spent in fruitless debates. " There is no hope
but in violence; no chance of escaping a revolution,"
writes William Napier. In May, 1832, Lord Grey re-
signed because the King would not create new peers.
Wellington was sent for by the King; for a fortnight he
endeavoured to frame an anti-reform ministry, and then
it was that popular indignation broke through all bounds
and carried everything before it. The King had to
come from Windsor to London, and from Hounslow to
Buckingham Palace one long shout of discontent greeted
the royal carriage. "No taxes until Reform"; " Go for
gold and stop the Duke," were the cries that met
Wellington when he drove to meet His Majesty at the
Palace. A few days later he was mobbed and pelted
with all kinds of missiles as he rode through the city.
To make the insult more ominous it was the anniversary
of Waterloo. Then the King gave way. Brougham
and Grey came back to office, the Lords surrendered,
and the Reform Bill became law.

It was into this seething state of politics that Charles
Napier came back from the Ionian Isles. During
the three years following his retirement from active
employment, the pressure from straitened means, and